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‘¢] had no farther objection to urge, and therefore accom- 
panied Gleason to our club room. My mind, while yielding 
to this arrangement was not perfectly satisfied. I still felt 
some fears of Gleason’s sincerity ; but seeing no plan so feasi- 
ble for escaping my uncle’s displeasure, I would not allow 
myself to doubt. When we entered our room, where Glea- 
son’s companions appeared waiting his arrival, he introduced 
me as a prodigal just returned to a sense of duty and friendship, 
and ringing for the waiter ordered a dozen of his best wine to 
make merry ;—then beckoning one of his companions to a 
window, they conversed earnestly together for some minutes, 
when the fellow left the room, and Gleason returning to me 
seated himself and said— 

‘ Now, Whitworth, be candid—did you ever seriously think 
we intended to injure or defraud you ?’ 

‘<I told him I had been low spirited, and had thought many 
things I should now blush to acknowledge. 

‘Then you do me justice at last, said he, starting up and 
assuming a theatrical attitude which was a trick he often prac- 
ticed. 
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—‘* By heaven I’d rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas.’’— 


than to see my friend, my preserver, in distress from which any 
sacrifice of mine would relieve him. But, George, you shall 
confess—was it not your old puritanical uncle who infused these 
illiberal notions, this distrust of your friend into your mind?’ 

‘¢ T answered, my uncle would doubtless disapprove my in- 
timacy with him ; but yet he was an excellent man, and pos- 
sessed of liberal feelings. 

‘¢ ¢ Oh excellent, to be sure,’ said he, with such a sneer as 
I never before saw him assume—very excellent, and very con- 
scientious. Whitworth, you will find there are two sorts of men 
in the world, ore guided by conscience, the other directed by 
honor ; and it has always been my hap to find the men who 
had consciences, had nothing else. Conscience is their sub- 
stitute for fidelity, and sincerity, and courage, and patriotism, 
and indeed every virtue you can enumerate. I don’t know 
how you may succeed, but I have never found one of these 
conscientious creatures, but what would cheat you if they could 
do it without risk of detection. Such men are always sus- 
picious—they know their own hearts are ‘ false and hollow,’ 
and therefore imagine there must be ‘ something rotten ’ in 
every goodly outside, I make no pretensions to such a con- 
science—I consider it but 


*¢ A hangman’s whip 
** To haud the wretch in order, 
** But when I feel my honor grip, ” 


then, George, then I pause’’—and 
* Resolutely keep its laws 
Uncaring consequences.” 
‘ But here comes the wine—you shall pledge me in a brim- 
ming bumper, and let the toast be Perpetuity to our friend- 
ship.’ 
t I was too happy to withstand his invitation, although con- 
stitutionally averse to liquors of every kind, and seldom drink- 
ing when I could avoid it, but in the moment when I had been 
raised from such deep despondency, to refuse a cheerful glass 
with the man who had so generously offered to assist me—it 
was impossible.—The glass circulated briskly, and more ap- 
ent happiness you never witnessed. 
‘¢ A pack of cards lay on the table, which Gleason took up, 
and in a pause of our mirth, turning to me asked if I wished to 
read a leaf in futurity. 
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*« Gladly, replied I, if you are the expositor—You always 
promise me good. 

‘¢¢ Then, said he,’ we will play one game and if you are 
‘in luck,’ depend on the kind fates these seven years. It 
was a maxim of my pious grandmother, when any person had 
been in trouble and began to overcome it, if they should then 
be fortunate in the first thing the yundertook, it prognosticated 
success for as many years as they had numbered days of the 
week when beginning their lucky business. —This is Saturday— 
ergo—beat me at a gaméof cards,and you may enter fearlessly 
on a seven years’ campaign of pleasure.’ 

‘¢ He began to deal—I took the cards mechanically—my 
oath rose on my mind and I determined not to play.—He fin- 
ished dealing—I saw I held an excellent hand, and the game 
was in my own power—Pshaw ! thought I, what does my oath 
signify ; it was taken when destruction menaced me ; that is 
removed—lI will not be superstitious.—My card was called, 
I laid it down—and won—and rejoiced as if I had obtained a 
lease of prosperity. —I needed no more urging, but played on 
and drank and was happy. In ashort time, the man who had 
been dispatched by Gleason returned and reported his success. 
He had the 5000 dollars for me. 

‘¢¢ We will attend to it by and by,’ said Gleason, I cannot 
part with my friend so soon after recovering him. Business 
shall for once courtesy to pleasure.’ 

“IT can tell but little more that passed during that fatal 
evening—‘ I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly,’ 
and do believe there must have been some infusion in the wine 
as I am certain the quantity I drank could not intoxicate me.— 
Yet I was carried home in a state of inebriety from which I 
did not awake till late the next day. One of our clerks was 
then sitting by my bed, and after a long time succeeded in 
sc me comprehend where I was, and how I came to find 
myself in such a situation. A ray of light broke on my mind— 
I searched my pocket book and found my money gone—all 
that was destined for Morgan gone completely ! Whether in 
the wildness of my intoxication I staked the money and lost, 
or whether they rifled me after I was insensible, I never could 
decide. But that was of little consequence—I was ruined. I 
rose and dressed me with such feelings of horror and rage as 
cannot be described, and taking my loaded pistols in my pocket 
instantly set off for the lodgings of Gleason, intending to sac- 
rifice him to my fury. His landlady informed me, he had early 
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148 The Prisoner. 
that morning, departed with his companions in the stage, and 
left money in her care to pay his bills in the city, and said he 
should make the tour of the northern states and Canada, and 
should not probably return till the ensuing autumn. I did not 
utter a syllable but turning suddenly from her walked I knew 
and cared not whither, till I found myself in Water-street, and 
proceeded to the bridge, meditating seriously whether to throw 
myself into the dock, or go home and blow out my brains. 
Death, death seemed my only resource. But then my mother 
would weep: and Almira—oh, when I thought of leaving Al- 
mira forever, my soul was unmanned. So young too as I was 
might there not some way yet be found to retrieve my tarnished 
honor? At that moment a vessel appeared, making her way 
slowly along the blue waters, and looking as if insulated from 
this delusive world, and freed from the falsehood, treachery 
and malignity of its villainous or hollow-hearted inhabitants.— 
The thought suddenly occurred—that I might perhaps, by 
taking a voyage to sea, and pushing my fortune among strangers 

more successful than inmy own country. The experiment 
was at least worth trying. I shall then, said I to myself, dis- 
cover whether I have talents to command respect, and prudence 
to insure success, or whether imbecility and rashness are 
radical and incurable faults in my character ; I shall know 
whether I have fallen a victim to such infernal machinations as 
no human caution could escape ; or whether I have been the 
weak, willing dupe of my own foolish heart, and erring, yet 
headstrong judgment.—I preferred death to the disgrace await- 
ing me at Philadelphia ; but affection for Almira made me cling 
to life as yet promising happiness,’ and I determined to make 
one effort to render myself worthy of her and worthy of feli- 
city. 

e My uncle was expected home the next day, it was there- 
fore necessary my plans should be formed with promptitude 
and executed with celerity. I went immediately to the port 
to engage a passage but found no vessel ready for sea the next 
day except one bound for Cuba. I had therefore no alterna- 
tive but to go on board her, if I would leave the city before my 
uncle’s return. Accordingly I engaged and paid my passage ; 
and directing the captain to a public house a few doors from 
my uncle’s for my baggage, where I told him he would find it 
at 10 o’clock in the evening, I went home to make preparations 
for my voyage. My aunt was'luckily absent, taking her Sun- 
day dinner with some of her fashionable friends.—I was alone 
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and ordering my servant to deny me to every one who called. 
I began the task of arranging for my meditated flight. After 
packing my clothes, burning papers, gc. I sat down, and wrote 
a long, penitential letter to my uncle, confessing all my errors, 
beseeching his forgiveness, and entreating him to contrive some 
excuse for my leaving him which would satisfy my mother 
without exposing me. 

‘¢ To Almira I wrote myself, conjuring her to be constant, 
and telling her I hoped she would approve my design of acquir- 
ing useful knowledge, by visiting foreign countries, which I 
could never do so well at any other time—that I left her but 
to render myself more worthy of her, and should, if heaven 
permitted, return in a few years and claim the reward of her 
_ and heart as the dearest treasures the whole earth could 
offer. 

‘*In fine, although what I wrote might to you, appear roman- 
tic and irrational, it was but a faint expression of my ardent and 
agitated feelings. These letters were sealed, directed, and left 
on my table, and the hour having arrived for me to depart, I 
bade a long farewell to that mansion where I had been so kindly 
welcomed by my indulgent uncle, and which [ had been taught 
to consider as my own, and went on board the vessel destined 
to bear me to a land of strangers ;—yet I hoped, when do we 
cease to hope ! that fortune was waiting to crown my adven- 
turé with such success as would obliterate all my follies and 
failures, by past miscarriages, and present misfortunes. Alas, 
alas ! our noon-day visions are more deceitful than our mid- 
night dreams,—had I then beheld the scroll of my destiny I 
should have thrown myself into the waves. 

‘¢ The sun was just rising when the vessel weighed anchor 
and proceeded leisurely down the Delaware. The morning 
was delightful, and the varied scene, as we sailed slowly along 
the smooth stream was so enchanting, had my heart been at 
ease I should have wanted no other entertainment but to con- 
template and enjoy its beauty. But my mind was all anarchy. 
I could neither reflect on the past with calmness, nor contem- 
plate the future with composure. I spent my time either in 
idle execrations on my perfidious friend, and my own folly, or 
in forming plans and indulging speculations which reason should 
have taught me could never be realized. So weak is man— 
the less he possesses to-day, the more he promises himself to- 
morrow, and eager in the pursuit of happiness he forgets that 
every moment is diminishing his season of enjoyment. My 
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expectations of prosperity though sanguine were vague ; I could 
form no particular scheme of action till I reached Havanna 
where we were bound, and therefore was very impatient for 
the speedy progress and termination of our voyage. But I 
soon found a trial awaited me, from which Job was happily 
for us exempted, as in case of his failure we should have sadly 
wanted a proverbial pattern of patience. The vessel in which 
I had embarked was clumsily built and had always been a slow 
sailer—it was now old, crazy, and leaky—‘ The very rats in- 
stinctively had quit it,’ and to complete my vexation, was owned 
and navigated by a dutchman, who with true German phlegm, 
smoked his pipe and listened unmoved to all my remonstrances 
against delay, and actually reefed sail at the appearance of 
every cloud and often lay to when the fairest wind heaven 
could send was wooing us onward. 

There was a continued splicing, and patching, and pumping, 
and at least a hundred times in a day I did devoutly wish the 
old timbers and their owner at the very bottom of the salt sea. 
However, I am inclined to think these vexations were at the 
time no diminution of my happiness. They prevented me from 
dwelling wholly on my own misfortunes ; and by seeing men in 
a daily struggle to preserve existence, I began to feel existence 
was more worth preserving. Had the vessel been in trim and 
the voyage smooth, I should have been at war with myself : 
and I think I can say, though it may sound paradoxical, the fear 
of being drowned kept me from committing suicide. 

‘¢ T have forgotten the number of days our voyage continued, 
they appeared endless to me,—but at length, one morning the 
joyful news was communicated, that in a few hours we should 
be safe in the harbour of Havanna. 

‘In this however we were doomed to be disappointed ; a 
large boat soon appeared to the leeward, which was evidently 
making towards our schooner—we soon discerned it was filled 
with armed men. As I was gazing at it, the captain appeared and 
remarked the boat looked like a pirate and he feared they would 
board us. I asked him if he should permit them that liberty, 
without offering any resistance. He answered, that resistance 
would in our situation be of no avail. We could not repel or 
conquer them, and fighting would only irritate them, and sub- 
ject us to more barbarous treatment. 

‘¢ Well, said I, you may invite and welcome them on board 
if you please : but by the power who made me, I will not 
yield myself to be strung up to the yard arm, or butchered like 
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a dog, without one struggle. I am well armed, and if we unite 
in a resolute defence I do not think they can subdue us. 

‘¢ By this time the seamen had joined us, and I inquired 
what they would do. The sailors were four in number—three 
true blue Connecticut yankees, who feared nothing on earth 
save a church excommunication. The fourth was a New 
Hampshire man, who had served under the brave Miller at 
the heights of Bridgewater. When the captain repeated it 
was impossible we could make a successful defence : Stanard 
the New Hampshire sailor, turning on him a glance of the 
most supreme contempt said with emphasis—A yankee will 
always ‘ try Sir.’ 

Well try then, said the captain ; and be about it too,—they 
near usrapidly ? ‘That permission was sufficient for the sai- 
lors—all hands were instantly at work, preparing for defence. 
There was an old swivel on board, which in the war of the re- 
volution had been, by the father of our captain, taken from a 
British merchantman ; it was therefore, carried more as a tropy 
of former victories, than as an instrument to obtain more. 
This swivel was now consigned to the management of Stanard 
who declared he would charge it sufficiently heavy to send 
every pirate to old Davy : half a dozen guns were produced 
and prepared for the contest as well as circumstances would 
permit, and all seemed animated for battle. 

‘¢ I cannot say I felt no misgiving at the scene before me ; 
but I argued my only chance of safety was in resistance, I had 
no money of consequence yet my dress and appearance might 
easily be thought to indicate wealth, and I should doubtless be 
tortured to make me discover it. Death in the tumult of bat- 
tle was certainly a far preferable fate, to falling a victim to such 
cruelties as I understood were often practiced by these mis- 
creants. This reasoning determined me to fight, and every 
soul on board seemed animated by the same resolution. Even 
the captain who had always seemed indifferent to every thing 
but his pipe, was roused to something like activity. 

‘¢ The boat, in the mean time was approaching. We could 
count fifteen whiskered, savage, portentous looking beings as 
were ever beheld. Just before we fired, Stanard approached 
me, and with a firm, but subdued voice, said—*‘‘ You look like 
a good young man, and one who will willingly do a kindness, 
I fear not for myself, but I have a wife and three children at 
Kensington who will be anxious to know my fate. Should I fall 
fighting with yonder blood hounds, and you succeed in return- 
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ing home, promise me you will inform my family of all‘events.— 
It will cause some tears—which I wish may be spared—and 
yet no one likes to die unlamented.’’—‘ I answered, if I sur- 
vived him I would faithfully execute his request.—He grasped 
my hand—a tear dimed his eye, he brushed it away, and spring- 
ing to his gun stood with a brow fixed and stern awaiting the 
signal for discharging it. | 

‘¢ The contest was obstinate and sanguinary : but soon de- 
cided. The pirates were better armed than we, and succeed- 
ed in gaining our deck, where although we fought like men 
desperate, we were finally overcome by numbers, and our brave 
sailors fell, mangled with wounds. I had determined not to 
yield, and therefore only sought to sell my life as dearly as 
renee Of those who attacked me I had already slain three 

ut before my sword could be disengaged from the last, I re- 
ceived a blow on the head from the sabre of one who appear- 
ed captain of ihe gang, and staggering forward I sunk senseless 
on the deck. Our crew were all killed in the engagement. 
When I recovered my senses, which was not under several 
days, as I have been told, I was lying on a bed, in a small, 
but neatly furnished apartment,—an old woman was dozing in 
achair beside me. For a long time I endeavored to recol- 
lect where I was, and why I came to be placed in such a sit- 
uation : but my {mind as well as body was so enfeebled I 
could not recal a single circumstance which had happened after 
leaving my uncle’s,—indeed I imagined myself still in Phila- 
delphia. I spoke and addressed the old lady, who starting up 
looked wildly at me for a moment, then muttering some unin- 
telligible words, left the apartment. In a short time a man 
entered, whom I instantly recognized to be the ruffian that 
wounded me.—His appearance brought the whole scene to 
my mind, I expected he had come to murder me and instinc- 
tively begged for mercy. He smiled, took my hand, and ad- 
dressing me in broken English, told me not to be alarmed—I 
was safe. He then examined and dressed my wounded head, 
gave me a pleasant cordial, and charging me to be at ease, and 
sleep in quiet, left the apartment. 

*¢ But his exhortations were vain—I could not close my 
eyes. A thousand imaginations and suspicions, hopes and fears, 
floated through my mind.—The wildest chimeras took pos- 
session of my weakened brain, and it was very long before I 
was sufficiently calm to repose. The crisis of my fever, how- 
ever had past, and from that time I recovered rapidly. When 
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able to walk about I requested of my host an explanation of 
his conduct, and why he had thus protected one whom his 
profession had taught him to sacrifice. 

‘* He told me that he had admired my bravery, and would 
have spared me in the combat, but saw it was impossible with- 
out exposing his cwn men; he had therefore struck me down, 
where I lay as dead, and would have been thrown overboard, 
had not my dress led one of the gang to suppose I had money 
concealed about my person. He accordingly threw me into 
the boat, intending to strip me and examine my clothing at 
his leisure; but the captain perceiving I was still alive, took 
me under his own care, protesting he would cure me if possi- 
ble, as he thought it a shame so brave a soldier should perish 
in his first battle. 

‘¢T asked him how he knew it was my first battle. 

‘¢¢ Because,’ said he, ‘ you showed so much enthusiasm, 
and so little judgement. Yet I will give you the praise of 
excelling any raw hand I ever saw fight; and with a few prac- 
tical lessons you will do for a leader of heroes; for instance to 
command my own troop when accident shall disqualify me 
for that service.’ 

“¢ But to repeat our conversation, or give you an adequate 
conception of the character of that extraordinary man to whom 
I owed the preservation of my life, would in the brief period 
allotted me be impossible. His history was an eventful one; 
—he was a Frenchman; noble by birth, refined by education 
—had been rich, respected, caressed, followed and flattered. 
His nature had been generous and his heart affectionate. But 
he had confided too far, and had been deceived, betrayed, ru- 
ined and insulted. And he considered the injuries and in- 
dignities he had suffered justified him in banishing humanity 
from his bosom;—while his exasperated feelings made him 
wish to tear asunder the cords of fellowship which bind man 
to man, and dissolve those duties which nature by making re- 
ciprocal has made eternal. 

‘¢ He was a second Timon, and his motto was ‘hate all, 
curse all.” Even I whom he had succored, owed his favor, 
as he afterwards acknowledged, not to his humanity, but a 
presentiment that I would be a fit instrument to aid him in the 
war of extermination which he wished to wage with the whole 
human race. Yet there were moments when kindlier feelings 
came over him, and recollections of his early happiness would 
fill his soul with indescribable anguish. To silence his con- 
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science he instantly engaged in some wild enterprize, and ev- 
ery crime he purposed, added to his hatred of those against 
whom it was planned and every cruelty he prattised steeled 
his heart to the commission of others more revolting. Yet it 
was not at once [ learned all this. He was cautious of reveal- 
ing the mysteries of his art till he had secured my co-opera- 
tion. When I had one day frankly told him my story, and 
asked his advice what path I should pursue as most likely to 
lead to the shrine of Fortune, he smiled sarcastically, and 
asked me whether I preferred creeping after the blind goddess, 
like a fawning supplicant, beseeching her favors, or walking 
boldly up like a man conscious of meriting the boon required. 

‘¢T told him I had never yet been sufficiently humble to 
creep after any one—and doubted whether my nature would 
permit me to accept of prosperity if it must be purchased by 
mean submission. 

‘¢¢ Then’ said he, ‘I congratulate you as being possessed 
of reason; and permit me to add, it is a rare qualification. 
Men have instincts, appetites, and passions; by these they are 
incited, directed and governed. But reason, independent 
reason, which impels a man to respect himself, and inspires 
him to conduct in such a manner as to command the esteem 
of others, is very rarely possessed. The world is an arena, 
where fraud, cunning and hypocrisy are so much the most nu- 
merous and successful combatants, that reason must entirely 
yield, or resist her antagonists with physical force. ’ 

i I did not understand his meaning, and asked him to ex- 

ain it. 
“ ‘¢¢ Then,’ said he, ‘I will tell you at once. You say 
you shipped for Havanna, intending to enter some business, 
where by diligence and faithfulness you hoped to acquire 
a fortune. If such were your expectations you are to be piti- 
ed. Where, sir, are your recommendations and certificates, 
those paper lies called passports and credentials which are to 
introduce you to the careful and conscientious merchants of 
Havanna? They would not employ an angel from heaven 
without them—and do you imagine your simple word and 
unsophisticated countenance will pass current with those 
men whose ideas of honor and honesty are all confined to 
parchment? No, you never can succeed. But’—and he 
made a long pause—‘ but if you have reason there is another 
and surer path to fortune. Join with us.* Your courage is — 
all the recommendation we ask, and your sword will soon 
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give you a passport to wealth, and wealth, the example even 
of your divines will teach you, is the one thing needful.’ . 

‘¢T felt such an abhorrence of his offer I could scarcely 
listen to the end, and in the first moments of my indignation 
resolved to walk away and leave him unanswered. But I 
thought he might possibly construe such a proceeding as favor- 
ing his proposal, and so I replied by thanking him for the inter- 
est he had expressed for my welfare; but adding firmly, I nev- 
er could follow his advice, as it would be renouncing all hope 
of happiness, both for earth and heaven. 

‘¢¢ You think’ said he calmly, ‘the manner by which we 
acquire our wishes is unjust.’ 

told him I did. ‘Well’ said he, ‘‘ now point out the 
mighty difference in morality between your occupation and 
mine. Yon stand behind the counter, selling articles for a 
price which you know is far beyond their value, flattering, de- 
ceiving and cheating your customers. Falsehood is your 
daily conversation ;—and all this you do to obtain their money. 
I take my sword and go boldly forth, and say to my custom- 
ers, ‘I want your money and must have it.” Now I am no 
more a despoiler than you. The only difference is, you save 
appearances; and if that is all which causes your hesitation, 
I have paid you a premature compliment—you are not yet en- 
lightened by reason.’ 

‘¢ T told him his associates practised cruelties which every 
reasonable man must condemn, and at which every person of 
feeling must shudder. 

‘ «¢ Poh,’ said he laughing, ‘ those are bugbears invented to 
save the credit of cowards. We fight, to be sure, when we 
cannot obtain our purpose without; but we do not practise the 
enormities laid to our charge. They are reported by those 
who had not courage to defend the property entrusted to their 
care, and endeavor to justify their pusillanimity by terific sto- 
ries of us. You have found them false: we have not injured 
you since your captivity, and should not any one if their mean- 
ness did not deserve it. In short, sir, the world is a system 
of selfishness, and those who practise it the most openly, 
ought, at least to enjoy the credit of candor and courage.’ 

*¢ Notwithstanding I saw the fallacy of his arguments, yet 
hearing them daily repeated, they made some impression. I 
was placed in a dangerous position for a mind of my tempera- 
ment and habits. There is always, in human morals a vast 
difference between ideas and realities. When we hear of a 
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great and good man, we instantly invest him with every talent 
and virtue in our vocabulary. A short acquaintance, however, 
would convince us he was erring and fallible. . 

‘¢ And on the contrary when we hear of a hardened villain, 
we draw him a monster, and deny him even the participation 
of a common nature with ourselves: should we know him we 
might find many redeeming qualities, and even some noble 
traits in the character we have been habituated to despise and 
detest. 

‘© T had abhorred the name of pirate, and thought them viler 
than demons. But the courtesy and kindness with which I 
was treated, made me after a short time, actually regard them 
as the injured party—injured because unjustly aspersed. In- 
stead of judging of the men by their occupation, I judged of 
the occupation by the men, and because they treated me hu- 
manely, I argued their practices could not be so very cruel 
and criminal. Yet I did not wish to join them, had it been 
possible to have avoided it. But I saw no other method of 
obtaining property or even liberty. I knew I was closely 
watched, although no personal restraint was ever offered, and 
if I did escape, where should I go, or to whom apply? I 
was totally unknown and unrecommended in Havanna—and 
the more I reflected, the more difficulties and discouragements 
I found besetting the path of a stranger. At last I comprom- 
ised the matter with my own feelings. I told Duroult, the 
pirate captain, I would accompany him on an expedition, 
provided he would allow me the privilege of neutrality. I 
never would employ my sword against any one except in 
self-defence. 

*¢ He willingly assented; only remarking I must not prove 
a traitor. ‘ You may’ said he ‘ refrain from fighting for us, 
if your conscience is squeamish; but if you raise your hand 
against us, you had better never been born.’ However, he 
appeared anxious I should go, and accordingly I embarked in 
a small sloop filled with ‘ musselmen,’ as they were called; 
and sailed to attack the ‘infidels.’ I had, at that moment, no 
more intention of turning pirate, than I have now of com- 
mencing preacher. But I was uneasy, and weary of inaction, 
and thought almost any tumult preferable to such tedious un- 
certainty. And I cherished the hope, for no person ever 
yet acted without being influenced by motives which appear- 
ed, at the time justifiable, I cherished the hope my presence 
would restrain the pirates from exercising any cruelties on 
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their prisoners, especially on my own countrymen; and an op- 
portunity might offer for me to escape, perhaps to return 
home, laden with spoils recovered from these freebooters,— 
‘I should then be received with acclamations, and rewarded 
with liberality. Such were my reveries—but let no one ven- 
ture into the flood of iniquity, flattering himself he shall 
have strength sufficient to stem the torrent. There is an 
impetus in examples of*wickedness which but very few have 
moral stability to resist; and I certainly have not been one of 
the steadfast number. 

‘¢ In a short time a sail was discovered, chased, and soon 
overhauled. It was a brig and carried British colors. Du- 
roult prepared to board, and the English captain to receive 
him. I stood on deck, and drew my sword, which was a 
measure necessary for my own safety, but I did not intend to 
fight. The moment the vessels were laid along-side, the Brit- 
ish sailors with their captain at their head, jumped sword in 
hand, on board our deck, and giving loud cheers, began a 
terrible contest. . The British captain after mortally wounding 
two pirates, suddenly attacked me, and that so furiously, I was 
obliged to exert all my skill and strength in my own defence. 
He wounded me three times, but at last I succeeded in laying 
him dead at my feet, and needed no more incitement to make 
me rush eagerly to the remaining battle. 

In fine, we captured the brig, which was richly laden; and 
the praise of the victory was awarded to me. I was toasted, 
and congratulated, and rewarded with a double share in the 
profits of the prize. These measures were doubtless dictated 
by the profound policy of Duroult, who had discovered I was 
very susceptible of flattery; and destitute of that government 
over my own feelings, which forms the surest criterion of a 
wise man. But though I had in an evil hour been induced to 
join them, I did not intend to follow their profession. No 
one can imagine the bitterness of my feelings, when my home 
and friends rose on my mind. There has appeared to be a 
fatality hanging over my destiny. Our battle with the brig 
occurred the day I was twenty one,—that very day for which 
I had so often sighed with anticipations of perfect felicity— 
that day which I had intended should unite me with Almira! 

‘¢ When I recollected it, and when I looked on this ring, the 
parting pledge of her affection; and when I remembered her 
parting injunctions,—oh! I have wept—wept like a child, at 
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the entanglement of guilt into which I had fallen, and from 
which I saw no means of escape. 

_ TI could not long resist the importunities of Duroult, to 
accompany him on another expedition, and every step I took 
in that career of profligacy rendered my return to virtue more 
difficult and hopeless. Often have I wished to meet death in 
the heat of contest, and more than once seriously meditated 
self-destruction. 

‘¢ But my hand seemed to be holden. A secret hope still 
lingered in my heart that I should be happy; yet I never did, 
even in my most unbridled moments, connect happiness with 
vice. No, Allan, the dearest wishes of my heart were cen- 
tered in returning to the green hills of Vermont, and again 
walking arm in arm, with you and Almira, on the banks of 
that quiet stream where I had enjoyed so much innocent fe- 
licity. But of what avail are wishes without exertions. 

‘*¢T was like a man floating down a rapid river, who sees 
the precipice to which he is approaching, and longs for the 
shore from which he is receding, and yet makes no efforts to 
approach the one or escape the other. 

‘*T cannot call to mind a single hour during the two years, 
spent with those outlaws, but what I would gladly have relin- 
quished all my ill-gotten gains, if I might have been at liberty 
to return home; and yet I made no attempt for that purpose. 
Whether if I had made the attempt I should have succeeded, 
is very uncertain. The pirates are jealous of their American 
auxiliaries, and a strict surveillance is established to prevent 
them from having any intercourse except with the initated. You 
must not expect of me a description of the scenes I witness- 
ed, or a relation of the adventures in which I was engaged. 
I have done many things I sorely repent—and I have done 
one for which repentance will be of no avail. Since that 
time life has been a burden. I will tell you, Allan, that you 
may not weep my death. It is deserved and I shall welcome 
it. About a year ago I went out as usual with Duroult in his 
sloop, with a picked company of his ‘soldiers of fortune,’ as 
he often styled them;—we cruised several days without suc- 
cess, and were about returning to port, when a sail was 
descried, at whose mast head I soon discovered the ensign of 
**Union.” Our gang had often made themselves merry at 
what they term my womanish weakness, and although Duroult 
always justified me, yet he usually ended by observing, I was 
but a cadet in their tactics, and as I improved in the arts and 
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accomplishments of a soldier, I would banish those tender 
emotions which should only be indulged by priests. 

‘¢ When it was reported the schooner we were pursuing 
was American, one of our sailors remarked, they must not de- 
pend on my assistance, as I would soon be on my knees, praying 
for my countrymen. Duroult instantly struck the fellow who 
made the observation, and laid him senseless on the deck, 
at the same time, exclaiming fiercely ‘the next man whom 
I hear insulting Whitney (as I was called) by suspecting his 
courage or constancy in our cause, shall be shot. 

“¢ This burst of passion was doubtless intended by Duroult 
to impress me with the idea of possessing his confidence, and 
he thought my vanity would then stimulate me to preserve it. 

‘¢] had never been opposed to my countrymen in any con- 
flict, and my heart beat violently as our vessel drew near. It 
was determined not to board, but send our boat to attack the 
American schooner, which it was thought would be an easy 
prey. But they reckoned without our host. The brave 
yankees allowed our boat to approach within a few yards, 
then at once discharging a swivel and a number of fire arms 
into her, she filled and went to the bottom. Another boat 
was manned and dispatched—it soon shared the same fate. 
Depraved as I was, the patriot triumphed in my bosom, and I 
rejoiced to see them go down. 

‘¢My turn had now come. Duroult ordered out a third boat, 
and swearing there should not a yankee be left alive to boast 
of having festroyed his men, he ordered us all to follow him. 
I hesitated.—‘ You go, Whitney,’ said he in a voice like thun- 
der:—‘ we need your services—you have a lion’s arm— beware 
you do not shame it by betraying a lady’s heart. 

_ * The catastrophe you may easily divine. The amunition 
of the yankees had failed, and we succeeded—gained their 
deck, where those who had not perished in the contest were 
butchered without mercy. I had never before witnessed such 
ascene. And there was one, one among the captives whom 
I knew, and with whom I had often been associated. Allan, 
I will not tell you who he was, nor what he suffered. I hoped 
he would not recognize me—but he did. And he repeated 
my name and he called on me for pity, conjuring me, by all I 
once held dear and sacred not to abandon him. Yet I did. 
I feared to interpose—-and—I will acknowledge the truth, 
I thought then was the opportunity for me to establish a repu- 
tation for courage with my associates, such they termed the 
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hardened indifference which could behold unmoved the writh- 
ings of agony. That day sealed my fate and my despair. 
How often have I since wished I had then drawn my sword, 
rushed on the pirates, and died defending my own country- 
men. Had I done so, it would have wiped the foul blot from 
my memory, and my sins might have been forgiven. They 
are punished. The remembrance of that scene haunts me 
day and night. The cries and groans to which I refused to 
listen, now peal in my ears, and my midnight slumbers are 
broken by shrieks of that wretched sufferer. Oh, I would 
not accept of life to exist in such torments of guilt if a free 
pardon were offered me to-morrow.” 

He arose and paced the apartment in the wildest agitation. 
His fine features were distorted, and his face almost black 
with contending emotions. The door opened, and the keep- 
er appeared, warning us it was time to quit the prison. Allan 
started from the seat where he had sat for a long time perfect- 
ly motionless, sprang to the door, and was passing when 
Whitworth overtook him, saying in a tone of deep anguish, 
‘Allan, dear Allan, are you leaving me forever? Are my crimes 
so odious you cannot bid me farewell?’ 

*¢ Tomorrow, tomorrow morning,” said Allan, hardly able 
to articulate, ‘‘ I will see you again.’’ He then hurried along 
the passage. 

hitworth turned to me—‘‘ You are,”’ said he, ‘‘a stranger, 
but you have looked kindly on me in an hour when sympathy 
is seldom offered from interested motives. I have one favor 
to ask, which you would greatly oblige me by granting.”’ 

I told him any thing in my power should be performed. I 
was going to add, ‘‘consistent with my honor ’’—but the 
words sounded so frigid, so selfish! Pshaw! thought I, why 
this armour to defend myself against a poor prisoner ? Whit- 
worth continued—‘‘ That young man who has just left us was 
my dearest, best friend. An angel, that would, had I kept by 
his side, have strengthened me to resist temptation ; for under 
a fragile and almost feminine form, he has a heart stedfast in 
the cause of virtue, and the ascendency which his talents and 
merits gave him he always used for the benefit of his friends. 
He feels so much for me, he will neglect himself. Will you, 
sir, direct him to suitable lodgings, and take some care of his 
accomodations ?”’ 

‘¢ With pleasure,’’ replied I, and accompany him here to- 
morrow if agreeable to you.” 
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A tear, the first I had seen in the proud eye of the pirate, 
gathered and fell. He took my hand and pressed it between 
both his. — 

Oh! why, thought I, as I quitted the prison, why is man 
ever inhuman to man? A look, a word of kindness will sub- 
due the spirit that tortures could not bend. 

I found Allan leaning against the railing of the prison-yard, 
and sobbing aloud. In spite of the prepossession I felt in his 
favor, and the partiality his mild ingenuous countenance had 
inspired, I could not help internally accusing him of unmanly 
weakness. His friend might be dear to him, but I thought 
his own character should be dearer. I asked if he had lodg- 
ings engaged? He answered ‘‘ No.”’ I then inquired if he pur- 
posed returning to the hotel where he had alighted. He 
said he had-made no arrangements respecting it, but should 
greatly prefer private lodgings. 

*¢ Well then,” said I, ‘‘I will introduce youto a respectable 
family, where you can live retired, and be treated with kind- 
ness. A clergyman’s widow, with whose character I am well 
acquainted, and for whose excellency I can pledge my honor, 
resides but a short distance from hence. We will go there, if 
you please.’’ He took my arm in silence, and we soon 
reached her house. I introduced him to Mrs. B » and 
told her a few words, sufficient to interest her benevolence. 
She resided in a gay city, yet I knew the performance of an 
act of kindness was more gratifying to her philanthropic mind 
than to shine in the galaxy of fashion. With that delicate 
tenderness which consoles the sorrows it does not intend to 
notice, and which women only possess in perfection, did she 
endeavor to comfort the drooping youth; but he would not be 
comforted, and only begged permission to retire to his own 
room. I then took my leave, after telling him I would order 
his trunk to be sent to Mrs. B———’s that evening, and call 
myself the next morning at 8 o’clock, and attend him to the 
prison. Accordingly, the next morning I was punctual to the 
hour. When I entered the parlor, Mrs. B was alone, 
and after the usual salutations, I thought I perceived an air of 
mysterious importance in her countenance, such as is usually 
the harbinger of uncommon or secret intelligence. What it” 
might be, (as I have no knack at guessing) I did not pretend 
to guess; but instantly inquired for her lodger. 

She hesitated—simpered—and at last told me—what I can 
tell the reader a thousand times better in my own way than 
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: hers. Nor indeed would it be very intelligible if related in 
| the precise language in which I first heard it. Some circum- 
stances I have since gleaned by accident, and some hints I 
have gained by observation, till the story may now be fairly 
said to possess the requisites of beginning, middle, and end, 
entitling it to be recorded. 

{Concluded in our next.] 


i HYMN FOR EASTER DAY. 


{ Morning breaks in splendor round, 
j , Sounds of gladness fill the air! 
| . But the soul in sadness bound 
% Yields no echo to its cheer. 
q Wildly from the sepulchre 
i Bursts a cry of agony! 
Hark! ’tis Mary’s voice we hear— 
‘* They have ta’en our Lord away.” 


Hast’ning with the speed of light, 
To the sepulchre they ran— 
Bands of angels meet their sight, 
Telling that the work is done! 

** Seek no more among the dead, 
Christ is risen—man is free— 
Death! thy sting and gloom are fled! 
Grave! give o’er thy victory. 


‘Lo ! the promise is fulfill’d, 
Christ our passover was slain! 
Witness earth! his blood was spill’d; 


4 ' Witness heaven! he rose again. 
q Christ is risen—wake the strain, 
} Wide o’er earth the tidings sound, 
i Christ is risen!—once again 
Shont Jehovah’s praise around!”’ 


Morna. 
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A NEW METHOD OF IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION OF LADIES. 


A work has just been published in London, entitled ‘‘ Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Women of Persia, and their Domes- 
tic Superstitions,’’—which is a very curious chronicle of the 
opinions and habits of the Persian ladies. These ladies give 
the following advice to husbands, who wish to have their fair 
wives preserve their bloom: ‘‘ That man must possess an excel- 
lent disposition who never fails to comply with his wife’s wish- 
es, since the hearts of women are gentle and tender, and harsh- 
ness to them would be cruel. If he be angry with her, so great 
is her sensibility that she loses her health, and becomes weak 
and delicate. A wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character: her joyous and agreeable looks 
being the best proofs of his temper and goodness of heart. 
She never of herself departs from the right path, and the color 
of her cheek is like the full-blown rose; but if her husband is 
continually angry with her, her color fades, and her complezx- 
ion becomes yellow as saffron. He should give her money 
without limit : God forbid that she should die of sorrow and 
disappointment, in which case her blood would be upon the 
head of her husband. 


*¢ The parrot tears the rose with felon-beak, 
As sorrow preys on beauty’s tempting cheek ; 
The robber-worm destroys both fruit and flower, 
As grief cuts shorter life’s fast fleeting hour. 
If thou wouldst live, and love and joy impart, 
Vain fool! keep grief and sorrow from her heart.” 


‘¢ Many instances have occurred of women dying from the 
barbarous cruelty of their husbands in this respect; and if the 
man be but a day-laborer, and do not give his wages to his 
wife, she will claim them on the day of judgment. It is 
incumbent on the husband to bestow on the wife a daily allow- 
ance of cash, and he must also allow her every expense of 
feasting, excursions, and the bath, and every other kind of 
recreation. If he has not generosity and pride enough to do 
this, he will assuredly be punished for all his sins and omis- 
sions on the day of resurrection.” 
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Such, in the East, are the duties required of husbands—that 
the wife may continue handsome and happy. The early decay 
of female beauty in our country, has been often remarked by 
Europeans. Now we leave it for gentlemen to decide, whe- 
ther this effect arises from climate, and the delicate constitu- 
tion of our womens or whether it is caused by their being 
allowed too little cash. - 


WOMEN OF BUSINESS IN PARIS. 


The New-York Mirror has given a series of Letters from 
‘¢an American Lady in Evrope, to a Friend in New-York.”’ 
The letters have been very clever; and for spirit, ease, 
and that indescribable grace, which the French call naivete, 
they seem fairly to compete the palm of interesting, with 
those of Mr. Willis. We give an extract from the fourth, 
describing the state of women in polite Paris; and our readers, 
comparing this fs with the Persian, will ‘see that ladies 
are as capable of earning money, when necessary, as they are 
tenacious of their right of spending it, in countries where no 
other privilege is allowed them. 


“Ts it not strange that so much of the business of Paris is done by 
women? Even in some of the largest establishments, women are 
the accountants and the “salesmen.” It is astonishing, too, with what 
celerity they caleulate. A store consists of a suite of rooms, each one 
devoted to particular objects ;—one will be for silk goods, another for 
calicoes, a third for linens, a fourth for woollens, a fifth for party-gear, 
and so on,—with, generally, a dark room lighted by a chandelier, 
where ladies can perceive the effect of the stuffs for ball-dresses by 
candle-light. 

“ Every thing you purchase in these different apartments is taken by 
the clerk, whe attends you, and put upon the table before the three 
women, who sit close beside the only door of ingress or egress. He 
tells the one who sits at the end how much you bought, and at what 
price, pointing to each article separately ; she draws up the bill, and 

resénts it to the one next her, who revises it ; if correct,she receipts 
it, and, while you are paying the money, it is entered in the hook of 
the third. You never pay for anything without receiving your account. 

“T have been giving you a description of first-rate stores ; recollect 
the smaller are conducted entirely by women. It appears to me as 
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though the order of things was reversed in France, and that woman 
gives the countenance and support here, she is accustomed elsewhere 
to receive, from man. May not this be owing, in a very great measure, 
to the large number of soldiers even now necessary to the security of 
the nation, and the immense amount of male population that was not 
only cut off from peaceful employments, but froin life itself, by the 
ambition of Napoleon ? - 

“Tt is one of the peculiar traits of female character every where, to 
bear up against trials and hardships, to conquer even where man, siini- 
Jarly placed, would sink. It forms a most prominent outline in a 
French woman ; and as the necessity for exertion and self-depend- 
ence seems here to have but ove alternative—starve or work—she 
hesitates not for a moment which to choose.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Mrs. Hare: 


I am a young gentleman of respectable family, character, 
and profession. I am neither handsome nor ugly. My per- 
sonal appearance is perhaps as good as that of young gentlemen 
generally. I am in love withal, and have offered my hand to 
an interesting young lady. A union would be agreeable to 
both her friends and mine. The young lady herself professes 
the warmest friendship towards me, but thinks she does not 
feel a sufficient attachment to me to warrant her in accepting 
my offer. Now, if you, or any of your fair correspondents 
who know the avenues that lead to woman’s heart, will afford 
me the assistance I need, they will confer an invaluable favor 
on J. 


P——, N. H. 


Note. The above letter was sent with a request that it might be inserted last 
month; but it came too late. We hope the delay has not proved fatal to the 
lover’s hopes. If the publication of his very rational letter does not incline the 
young lady to favor his suit, we do not know any method of rendering him assist- 
ance. But according to Byron’s theory, we can encourage him to persevere. 
The noble bard maintains that when a young lady professes friendship towards a 
single gentleman—‘ it is love.” 
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To the Soul of Young Genius. 


TO THE SOUL OF YOUNG GENIUS. 


Home of visions! 
And of beauty unrevealed! 
Where greatness sleeps in embryo, 
And glory is concealed ; 
Where giant thought is slumbering, 
Cradled in infant might, 
And where heaven-created fancy 
Is fledging for her flight. 


Art thou sleeping— 
Conscions of thy native power ? 
And do the dreams of glory burst 
Upon thy visioned hour? 
Or do thy deep recesses glow, 
With that enkindling flame, 
Destined in after age to light 
Thy brilliant track of fame? 


Art thou wand’ring, 

Where the minstrel loves to rove, 
In the fields of fabled beauty 

In the goddess-haunted grove? 
O’er the genius-hallowed mountains, 

Classic scenes and shades among? 
Drinking from the sacred fountains, 

With the phrensied sons of song ? 


Art thou musing 

O’er the scenes of gay romance? 

O’er moated walls, and battlements, 

_  Serried with spear and lance? 

Or by the ivied ruins touched 
By time’s destroying finger, 

With their dark and crumbling grandeur— 
Delightest thou to linger? 


Up—up—away— 
Away in thy daring flight— 
Away from fogs and damps of earth, 
To the lovely realms of light! 
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And as abroad the God of day 
His beaming splendor flings, 

So scatter there a radiance 
And glory from thy wings. 


Up—up—away— 
Away to the fields of air, 
And write thy blazing name amid 
The stars revolving there. 
Go plunge thee down th’ abyss of time, 
Where the glorious have gone; 
And, like an angel-spirit, hail 
The light of miud unborn ! 


- DELILLE AT THE CADRAN BLEU. 
Translated from the French. 


The recollection of the persons and places that promoted 
our happiness in the joyous days of youth, is seldom effaced 
from the mind. We adhere to it as closely as does the per- 
fume to the vase from which it has been taken. The more 
ardent and lively the imagination, the more profound is its im- 
pression, the more durable its effects. Thus Delille, in his 
old age, loved to recount the literary festivals in which he had, 
in youth, participated; at a time when his genius had been 
displayed by the sublime productions of his pen. 

But of all the parties formed for the purpose of hearing the 
poet recite his verses, the one to which he recurred with the 
greatest enthusiasm, was a breakfast given in the year 1780, 
by a lady equally celebrated for her Birth and talents. This 
assemblage of the most distinguished females and all the liter- 
ati of the age, took place at the ‘“‘Cadran Bleu” near the 
ramparts of the temple. It was there, that Delille, for the 
first time, recited some passages from his poem on the imag- 
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ination: it was there that he repeated that beautiful episode, in 
which he describes the fate of an artist, who was lost in the 
Roman Catacombs; and there too he first excited that impres- 
sion of deep and general enthusiasm, which ever after follow- 
ed his literary career. 

This party never occurred to Delille, unaccompanied with 
the most delightful associations, while it inspired him with a 
predilection for the ‘‘ Cadran Bleu,” which no other senti- 
ment could efface. Every year, on the return of Spring, he 
repaired thither with his friends, as he said, to a public™dinner. 
He loved to mingle with the numerous visiters whom he was 
sure of meeting there, to listen to the various conversations 
which occasionally reached him, and to analyze the different re- 
marks which were made around him. He delighted there to 
observe the most opposite extremes of character; the joy of 
some, the impatience of others; the politeness of these, the 
rudeness of those; in a word, there was in the sphere of the 
saloon; a motion, a life, an abundance, which captivated the 
imagination by their amusing variety; and, as he observed, 
‘“¢seemed to restore the health, to calm the nerves and to 
prepare the mind for opening itself to every innocent enjoy- 
ment.” 

The political disturbances in France soon after compelled 
Delille to quit his country, and deprived him of his favorite 
parties. How frequently, during his residence in London, 
did he regret his dear ‘‘ Cadran Bleu.’’ But as soon as peace 
was restored to his country, he returned immediately to Paris, 
and his first public visit was to the place which was associated 
in his mind with so many delightful recollections. The rapid 
increase of his fame now rendered it almost impossible for him 
to appear in public, without being surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, whose just and flattering homage shocked the na- 
tive modesty of the poet: nor was this the only trial he was 
obliged to endure; for about this time he had the misfortune 


of losing his sight. Perhaps no one ever suffered more in 


being compelled to withdraw from the bustling scenes of life than 
Delille. He seemed from thence to draw a new source of 
joy, and fresh inspiration for his muse. 

** If I am no longer permitted ’’ said he, one day, ‘‘ to con- 
template the azure vault where I discovered my dithyrambic 
on the immortality of the soul, if I can no longer enjoy the 
imposing aspect of nature, I may yet listen to the accents of 
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friendship, I may yet mingle in the society, hear around me 
the joyful acclamations of this good people, and thus endeavor, 
for a moment, to forget the infirmities of age. Oh, my friends,” 
continued he, ‘‘ consent once more before my death, to dine 
with me at ‘ Cadran Bleu.’ ”’ 

In vain did they represent to him that he would be known, 
and assailed on all sides by the crowd, and that at his age, 
it was imprudent to expose himself to the fatigue of appearing 
in public. He replied to their objections only by repeating in 
the supplicating voice of a child, ‘let us once more dine at 
the ‘ Cadran Bleu.’’? How could these reiterated entreaties 
be resisted? A faithful friend of Delille, whom he always 
called his Antigone, formed a plan to satisfy the ardent desire 
of the poet, without exposing him to the danger of mingling 
in public. Occupying a large and spacious house in the sub- 
urb St. Germain, he resolved so to prepare it, that Delille, 
when there, might suppose his wishes had been executed. 

The appointed day arrived, to the great joy of Delille. 
He was dressed, and seemed to count the hours that must 
elapse, ere he should mingle with the numerous visiters on the 
ramparts. At length the carriage arrived, and proceeded to 
the suburb St. Germain, with his three friends and madam 
Delille. Several members of the French Academy were 
already there; men of letters, celebrated artists, and the elite 
of the first theatres in the capital, standing in different groups, 
to amuse the venerable old man, and induce him to believe 
himself in the midst of that good people, whose gaiety he so 
much loved. | 

As soon as Delille had alighted from the carriage, the porter, 
who was in the secret, saluted him with the cry, ** Do you 
want any oysters, fresh oysters?’’ ‘‘ Certainly, certainly,” 
cried the poet, in the joy of the moment, ‘‘I refuse nothing 
to-day.” 

He ascended the stair-case, and after having, by the aid of 
his friend’s arm, crossed a vast saloon in which more than 
sixty persons were assembled, who all appeared engaged in 
animated conversation, the blind poet called out to his friends; 
*¢ Qh! this is the confusion, the noise that I passionately love; 
what a feast for me! what a new field of pleasure is yet open 
to my mind! But give me a seat, boy.’’ He had no sooner 
pronounced the last words, than one of the first actors on the 
French Theatre, advanced: ‘* What can I do, sir, to please 
you.” 
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‘¢ Can you procure me a table, with three covers, in a little 


‘corner, remote from the crowd? but place it so that I may 


hear all which is passing around me in the saloon?” 

‘¢ Here is a place which will suit the gentleman, in the cor- 
ner, near the chimney.” 

‘¢ That is just what I wished; but tell me your name.” 

‘¢ Paul, the head servant, and ready to receive your orders.’’ 

‘¢ Well, well, my good Paul, be attentive, and. you shall 
have no cause to repent it. Bring me the bill of fare, then a 
bottle of Sauterne; but let it be genuine, for you must know 
that I am a connoisseur in wine.”’ 

‘¢ The best that can be found, sir.” 

They eat the oysters, then follows the first course which 
Delille had selected from the list his friend had read. 

In the meanwhile a kind of dispute arose at the next table: 
Delille was attentive, but could gather only these words, ‘‘ pri- 
ority,”’ ‘* custom,’* ‘‘security.”” ‘*I see,”’ said the poet, 
smiling, ‘‘ that we have courtiers and bankers near us, there 
must be a rise in the funds this morning.”’ 

From another table, was heard the loud talking of three 
women, whose immoderate laughter led the poet to believe 
them the wives of rich wood-merchants, from the Isle of Lan- 
viers, who, in the absence of their husbands, were feasting 
together. 

‘*¢ Oh,” cried Delille, ‘‘ if I were a young man, what pleas- 
ure should I experience in provoking those three ladies, and 
discussing matters for half an hour. I never heard more orig- 
inal observations, nor more diverting remarks.”” | 

When the first course was removed, the friend of Delille 
arose, and said emphatically, ‘‘ Well, my dear Delille, do you 
feel at your ease? ”’ 


‘¢ Do not pronounce my name so loudly, I shall be known, 
and obliged to retire. ”’ 

This conversation was scarcely finished, when a member of 
the Academy came up, and in the dialect of an inhabitant of 
the port of St. Bernard, cried, | 

*¢ Ah, what do I hear, you are doubtless the great wine 
merchant, of Marmouset street?’’ 

‘* No sir, no, I am not a wine merchant, am I, my dear? ”’ 
said he to Madame Delille, with the most gracious smile. 

*¢ Do not think of deceiving me,’’ replied his companion, 
‘“{ know my man; and have not forgotten the good glasses of 
wine that I have drunk in your shop. As I shall in two hours 
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take the diligence to Auxerre, if you have any commands I 
will execute them. I am one of the family of Bertz, and who 
have been commission merchants two hundred years, in a 
right line from father to son. I am well known in all the 
counting rooms in France.”’ 

‘¢] thank you a thousand times,” replied the poet, ‘‘ but 
have no need of your services.” 

At length the dessert appeared, and when he had partaken, 
Delille called for the bill, which instead of enumerating as 
usual the different meats he had ordered, contained only these 
simple words: ‘‘ The honor of receiving in my house the 
greatest poet of France, is my best, my only reward.— 

Henneveu.”’ 

“* What is this,”’ said the old man, rising, ‘‘ I cannot accept 
this offer, for I have no title to the generosity of the master 
of this house.”’ 

‘¢ No title,”’ replied a person who had acted the part of 
landlord. ‘‘ You have claims to the admiration of every 
Frenchman.”’ ‘ 

‘¢ The honor,” said the wife of his friend, who personated 
Madame Henneveu, ‘‘the honor of receiving in our saloon, 
the author of such noble productions, leaves us still his debt- 
ors,’’ and she took his hand and kissed it. 

‘¢ My dear,’”’ said Madame Delille, ‘‘ you ought not to 
offend these good people by your refusal.’’ 

<¢ Well,” replied he, ‘‘it is only on condition that Mon- 
sieur and Madame Henneveu come in return to dine with me.”’ 
After compliments had been exchanged on both sides, Delille 
no longer insisted on paying his bill, yet did not forget the 
promise made to Paul, and presented him with six francs; 
then, fearing to be more generally known, he proposed taking 
coffee at the Turkish Garden. They descended the stairs, 
and after passing over the same distance, which separates the 
‘Cadran Bleu’ from the Turkish Garden, he was led to a 
covered terrace. Several actors were there, ready to play 
their part, and lead him to suppose himself amid the shrubbery 
of the public garden, which stretches along the ramparts of 
the Temple. 

‘¢ Here we may breathe,”’ said the old man; ‘‘ how I love 
to inhale the fragrance of the flowers, and the verdure of 
Spring!” He took his coffee, declaring it the best mocha hé 
had ever tasted, and he was a connoisseur. ~ 

‘¢ Oh,”’ said his friend, ‘‘ I often come here with my family, 
and I am certain they have given me their best.” 
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‘¢ Do these gentlemen take ices?’’ said a celebrated painter, 
personating a boy. 

*¢ Oh, no,’”’ said Madame Delille, ‘‘ it would not be good 
for you.” 

‘¢ On the contrary,’’ replied the old man, ‘‘ it is the most 
excellent tonic. Boy, what ices have you?”’ 

‘¢ You may choose, sir, we have all kinds: vanilla, straw- 
berry, raspberry, citron, and cream a la James Delille.”’ 

How!”’ exclaimed he, with involuntary emotion, what 
do you call cream a la James Delille?”’ 

‘*A mixture of the rarest and most exquisite fruits; nothing, 
however costly, is more fashionable; young poets are partic- 
ularly desirous to obtain it: they say it inspires brilliant ideas. 
If you will permit me to offer you some, you will find it deli- 
cious.” 

“¢ Be it so,”’ said Delille; and the boy hastened to execute 
his order, by simply preparing him anana cream; but the poet 
declared he had never tasted any more delicate. Soon after, 
the sound of a harp was heard. ‘‘ They are two brothers from 
Languedoc,”’ said Madame Delille, ‘‘ who frequent the streets 
of Paris, and collect a crowd around them.’’ At this moment, 
two young men placed themselves before Delille, and while 
one tuned the harp, the other cried in a loud voice:— 

‘¢ Gentlemen and ladies,—we have the honor of singing be- 
fore you, the sacred song of St. James; not James the Hermit, 
nor James of Compostella, nor James the Less, but James the 
Greater, or in other words, James Delille, at once the Homer 
and Virgil of French poetry!’’ The harps vibrated immedi- 
ately under the fingers of the young artists, who added, in the 
most harmonious voice, the whole life of the poet, from his 
infancy at Limanque to his last return to Paris. When they 
had ceased, Delille seized the arm of his friend: 

‘¢ Let us go hence, I wish to avoid this public homage, it is 
more than I can support, and I am sure it is premeditated; you 
have betrayed me; let us go hence.” 

*¢ It is too true,’’ replied his friend; ‘‘ you are not at the 
Temple Rampart.” 

‘¢ What do you say?” 

*¢ We have not dined at the ‘ Cadran Blue.’ ”’ 

What do you mean?”’ 

» **You have dined, my dear Delille, with me} in the bosom 
of my family and friends,—who for six hours have assumed 


different characters to amuse you.”’ 
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‘¢ It is impossible,”’ cried Delille, ‘* thus to have deceived 
me; they could not have sustained the varied accents, the volu- 
bility, the frank gaiety of the French nation.” 

‘¢ Nothing is more true, however,”’ said he who had per- 
sonated the wine merchant. ‘‘It was I, who supposed you 
resided in Marmouset street.’’ 

_ ** You may remember Paul,” said one of the first comedi- 
ans of the French Theatre, ‘‘ Paul, the head servant, to whom 
you gave six francs” — 

‘¢ And we are the courtiers and bankers who made you be- 
lieve there was a rise in the stocks this morning’’—- 

‘¢ And we,”’ added the wives of these gentlemen, ‘‘ we are 
the three gossips of the Isle of Louviers.”’ 

‘¢ I sung the sacred song of St. James,”’ said he who is now 
termed ‘ the modern Orpheus.’ 

‘¢And continued a member of the Academy, recom- 
mended to you the Cream a la James Delille.”’ 

At last said the mistress of the house, ‘‘ I have assumed the 
character of Madame Henneveu, who would not accept the 
payment of the bill, and who said, with truth, that the honor 
of receiving you in her house, was the only reward she de- 
sired.” 

‘¢ Great gods,’’ cried Delille, ‘‘ how can I express what I 
feel, when so many persons unite to amuse an old man! In 
France alone, such a delighiful deception can be used. My 
brethren, my friends, ladies; you, whose presence exerts so 
happy an influence over me, may you feel half the pleasure I 
experience at this moment! Oh! when I shall have ceased to 
exist, each of you may confidently say, we have prolonged the 
blind poet’s career; it was in the midst of us, that Delille 
passed the happiest day of his life.’’ 


LACONICS. 


Beauty and brains were given woman to assist and set off each 
other. The former is nevertheless generally cherished at the expense 
of the latter; and although designed to be the shortest-lived and least 
important of the two, often manages to eat up her colleague ere she 
dies herself. 

The weapons of revenge, although they may accomplish its pur , 
like the razor with whicle the 4 the 
usually wound the hand that wields them. 

Ostentation in dress empties the pockets, robs the mind, and rifles 
the heart to adorn the body, and at last dies of its own excess. 
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HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


The laws of hereditary descent figure largely in the plan which Dr. 
Spurzheim proposes as the perfecting process of mankind. Perhaps 
we cannot interest our readers more than by devoting this paper to 
an abstract of his views on the subject. 

Children participate in the bodily configuration and constitution of 
their parents, and also in their tendencies to particular manifestations 
of the mind, these being dependent on the individual parts of the 

rain. 

The qualities of the body are hereditary. There are family-faces, 
family-likenesses, and also single parts, such as bones, niuscles, hair, 
and skin, which are alike in parents and children. The disposition to 
various disorders, as to gout, scrofula,dropsy, hydrocephalus, consump- 
tion, deafness, epilepsy, apoplexy, idiotism, insanity, &c., is frequently 
the inheritance of birth. 

Children born of healthy parents, and belonging to a strong stock, 
always bring into the world, a system formed by nature to resist the 
causes of disease ; while children of delicate, sickly parents, are over- 
powered by the least unfavorable circumstance. 

Longevity depends more on innate constitution, than on the skill of 
the physician. Is it not then astonishing that this knowledge, as a 
practical piece of information, is not taught and disseminated among 

oung people ? Indeed it ought to be familiarly and generally known. 

ven the unthinking must perceive that the enjoyments of life are 
rendered impossible, when diseases make their ravages in a family ; 
and that love for the most part ceases, when poverty takes up its 
abode in the house. 

There are many examples on record, of certain feelings or intellect- 
ual powers, being inherent in whole families. Now if it be ascer- 
tained that the hereditary condition of the brain is the cause, there is 
u great additional motive to be careful in the choice of a partner in 
marriage. No person of sense can be indifferent about having selfish 
or benevolent, stupid or intelligent children. 

But it is said that men of great talents often have children of little 
understanding, and that in large families there are individuals of very 
different capacities. 

As long as eminent men are married to partners of inferior capaci- 
ties, the qualities of the offspring must be uncertain. The condition 
of the mother is not valued as it ought to be, and yet it is a common 
observation that boys resemble their mother, and girls their father, and 
that men of great talents almost always descend fons intelligent mo- 
thers. The Hoo pen education of both sexes deserves the greatest 
attention, and it is unpardonable to neglect that of girls. 

The degeneration of man is certain in families who intermarry 
among themselves. Uncles and wives, or first cousins, or cousins who 
commit this error for several generations, have no children, or their 
progeny is feeble in constitution of both body and mind. 
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It is indeed a pity that the laws of hereditary descent are so much 
neglected, whilst, by attending to them, not only the condition of sin- 
gle families, but of whole nations, might be improved beyond imagi- 
nation, in figure, stature, complexion, health, talents, and moral feel- 
ings. 

ee is probable,” says Dr. Rush, “that the qualities of body and 
mind in parents, which produce genius in children, may be fixed 
and regulated ; and it is possible the time may come, when we shall 
be able to predict with certainty the intellectual character of children, 
by knowing the specific nature of the different intellectual faculties of 
their parents.” 

Three successive generations appear to be necessary to produce an 
effectual change, be it for health or disease. According to the 
laws of creation, therefore, it is said, that “the Lord visits those 
who hate him (those who do not submit to his laws) to the third and 
fourth generation ;” namely, by their hereditary dispositions. 

Such causes as produce what is called the old age of nations, de- 
serve to be remarked. Luxury belongs to them, and its influence, if 
continued during several generations, weakens body and mind, not 
only of families, but of whole nations. 

he Greeks, as appears from their customs, philosophy, and legis- 
lation, had particularly in view the beauty and vigor of the human 
constitution. ‘ As we,” says Plutarch, “ are anxious to have dogs and 
horses from a good breed, why sheuld we marry the daughters of 
bad parents?” Plato spoke against marriages between relations. 
He, as well as Solon and Aristotle, considered also the age at which 
it was best to marry. The ancient philosophers commonly fixed it 
between eighteen and twenty-four for a woman, and between thirty 
and thirty-six for a man. It is often the case that women, who marry 
when very young, and bear a numerous family, become early victims 
to an exhausted constitution. 

It may be said that these considerations can never become practi- 
cal rules of conduct for society at large. In the actual situation of 
things, perhaps this is true. But we must also admit that the laws of 
the Creator will not change to gratify our fancy. If we will not sub- 
mit to his dictates, we have no right to complain of being punished by 
unavoidable, though disagreeable results. 

Christian principles are not sufficiently exercised in society, yet it 
is not, on this account, considered superfluous to teach them; and he 
who loves mankind, will wish for their promulgation. Now the laws 
of hereditary descent are in the same situation. 

The Supreme Being gave us understanding that we might perceive 
these laws; and having perceived them, it is our first duty to obey 
them as His dictates; and having done so, we may then, and not 
till then, expect His blessing to attend us. The special obedience to 
the natural Jaws of hereditary descent is an indispensable condition to 
the improvement of mankind; and nothing but ignorance, supersti- 
_tion, and prejudice can oppose it. 
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FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


NO. II. 


The Female Seminary at Hartford, (Con.) claims our pres- 
ent notice. This school was, we believe, first commenced 
by Miss Catherine E. Beecher, in 1824. By her great 
abilities and steady perseverance, she succeeded in raising it 
to a high degree of reputation ; and what is still more diffi- 
cult, she sustained its celebrity during the seven or eight 
years she was connected with it. But her health suffered 
under the constant and arduous duties of her station, and 
about a year since, she found herself obliged to retire from 
the school. 

The Institution is now conducted by Mr. John P. Brace, a 
gentleman eminently qualified to discharge the responsible 
and interesting duties of such an office. Under his faithful 
and able care, the Seminary will doubtless continue to pros- 
Pe We may add, that ladies fill all the subordinate 

ranches of instruction in the school—with the exception of 
the teacher of French and music. The annual number of 
6-3 is about two hundred. 

fe will now give a summary of the mode of conducting 
the school. 

“Tt is a puncwge which has ever been regarded of great im- 
portance, so to class the school, that every pupil will be placed in 
classes with those who are nearly her equals in regard to capacity 
for progressing. It is always intended, that, provided lessons are 

hly learned, every scholar will be allowed to go forward as 


fast as she chooses, if it does not interfere with health, or some indis- 
pensable arrangement of the schocl. And as there are several 


classes in almost every study, it is generally practicable so to place 


pupils that they will neither be retarded by those who cannot keep 

ce with them, nor hurried forward to accommodate those, who 
Se previous habits, or more matured minds, demand less time for 
study and explanation. 

« After the school is duly organized, the Assistant Principal in- 
structs one or two classes in the higher branches, and has also a 
general superintendence of all the school in regard to the proper 
mode of instruction. This is accomplished by visiting the several 
classes, at regular intervals, in order to see that the same method, 
and the same degree of accuracy is maintained in all. 

“ The duties devolving upon the Governess include the care of the 
building and apparatus, and the superintendence of those appointed 
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to keep them in order. During school hours she is to preside in the 
Hall,—to assemble and dismiss the school,—to attend to the sending 
and return of classes,—to see that teachers are provided for classes, 
in cases of the accidental detention of the regular teachers, and to 
receive and record in the school journal, the daily report of the teach- 
ers in regard to the recitation and behaviour of their classes. 

“In addition to this, she remains in the Hall during the hours of 
recitation to preserve order and quiet, and also to instruct in penman- 
ship. All excuses from the rules—all permissions—all acknowledge- 
ments of violated rules are made to the Governess. 

“The instruction of the scholars in the various branches is com- 
mitted to the several teachers. Each teacher instructs in two or 
three different studies. As a general rule, unless the teacher herself 
has been through the regular course of instruction in the Institution, 
it is found that two, or at most, three branches, are as much as one 
teacher can prepare herself to instruct in properly. 

“In performing their duty in the recitation room, the instruction 
given to the teachers is, never to allow a scholar to go forward until 
what is studied is accurately and thoroughly learned, and to repeat 
the reviewing lessons until all deficiencies are made up. It is also 
wished that all the teachers should aim totinterest their scholars in their 
lessons, and where the subject of study admits it, to intersperse the 
recitation with explanations, with anecdotes to illustrate, or with con- 
versation and discussion, in which tbe pupils are, if possible, to be in- 
duced to join. Of course, the performance of this duty depends 
very much upon the peculiar habits and qualifications of the several 
teachers. Some are much better fitted to perform it than others, but 
all are instructed to make this an object of effort.” 

“In regard to the mode of governing the school, the experience 
+ sty it is hoped may prove valuable to others who shall come 

er. 

“ At the beginning, the principles of competition and emulation 
were freely employed, with the belief, that though they involved 
evils, their dismissal would involve still greater. It was argued that 
when pupils were thrown into the world, they would be beset by the 
operation of such principles, and that all that teachers could do, was 
to strive to regulate them, and to teach pupils how to govern them- 
selves in cases where they were tempted. 

‘** But the experience of every year brought fresh evidence of the 
evils of allowing such causes to operate, as call these principles into 
exercise, and the practicability of substituting other and better ones. 
At last, it was determined to banish every thing of thé kind; and for 
some time past, this Institution has been conducted entirely without 
appealing to any such dangerous principles. No prizes are given ; 
no reward is offered for any degree of comparative merit; no emula- 
tion has existed in any department of the school; and yet it never 
was so orderly, so regular, so faithful in the discharge of every duty. 
The Principal can testify, that it is much easier to govern a school of 
one hundred and fifty without emulation and competition, than it 
ever was, by their aid, to control one of twenty or thirty. 

* In maintaining the rules, and in promoting the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the scholars, the following is what is chiefty 
depended upon. 
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“First; the personal influence of the teachers. At the commence- 
ment of the term, the Principal communicates to the school the rules 
which long experience has proved necessary to be maintained, shows 
why each particular is necessary for the comfort and improvement of 
the school, and the evils which have resulted, when no such rule was 
enforced ; and endeavors to make the pupils understand and feel, 
that it will be for their happiness and improvement, to have such 
regulations adopted and strictly maintained. It is expected that all 
the teachers of the school, will mingle with the scholars as compan- 
ions and friends, to aid them in their duties, to join them in their 
amusements, and to use the influence thus gained for the mainte- 
nance of order and the improvement of the scholars. It is by con- 
stant and unrestrained intercourse with pupils, that peculiarities of 
character are to be discovered, and a constant, though unseen and 
unnoticed moral influence, is to be diffused. To secure this more 
readily, the teachers are located at different boarding houses, and 
thus a great part of the school are under the care of the teachers out 
of school hours. ; 

“The teachers meet with the Principal, as often as is deemed 
necessary, to communicate all that is important for her to learn, in 
regard to the intellectual and moral improvement of the school, and 
also for the purpose of devising and executing plans for the benefit 
and improvement of the scholars. It is always desired and expected 
that all the teachers will co-operate with the Principal, in urging the 
same motives and forwarding the same objects ; that they themselves 
will set a good example to those whom they instruct; that they will 
seek their affection and confidence, so as always to be welcome both 
in hours of duty and amusement. It is believed that there is not so 
sure way in which a parent, a teacher, or a friend can gain such in- 
fluence, as to be the leader and associate in hours of relaxation and 
amusement. It is thus that the principle of assimilation, which so 
powerfully operates on the youthful mind, may be brought into con- 
stant and beneficial operation. 

“ Another mode pursued is, to secure the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the pupils who are most matured, and ofall who can have the 
most influence among the scholars, and are disposed to use it for 
doing good. 

“The last thing that may be mentioned, is a correct tone of moral 
sentiment pervading the whole school. It is well known by those 
who are acquainted with collective bodies of the young, that almost 
every thing goes by fashion; by the popular sentiment of the school. 
If a rule is ever so just and right, or a regulation ever so proper and 
important, if it is contrary to the popular sentiment it certainly never 
can be enforced. If, for example, it is thought generous and proper 
for the scholars to tell each other in their recitations, all the rules if the 
world, and the severest penalties will not entirely banish such a prac- 
tice. But if the nature of this species of deceit is fully exhibited, if 
the pupils can be made to perceive, that it is a method by which 

upils contrive to deceive a teacher, and to deceive companions ; 
that its tendency is to make the indolent depend upon the exertions 
of the more industrious, and gain credit for what they do not pos- 
sess; if it can be shown, that it is mean and dishonorable to recile 
after being prompted by a companion ; that it is of the nature of an 
jnsult, for a companion to suppose her friend capable of this weak- 
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ness and fraud, and then most ungenerous to tempt her to practise 
it; if these views are fully presented, and often repeated, both reason 
and conscience are enlightened and are enlisted on the side of the 
rule, which forbids this practice; and when this is the case, such a 
rule can be enforced. Scholars always need to have the rationality 
and rectitude of all requirements exhibited, and if any evil practices 
or false maxims are current, they need to be shown their bad ten- 
dency, before attempts are made to restrain them by rules. They 
need to be treated like rational beings, endued with consciences and 
amiable feelings, and as those that are supposed to be desirous of 
doing all that is right, ladylike, and reasonable, until they prove the 
contrary. Arbitrary rules may indeed be made, and perhaps in some 
measure enforced, but the obedience is not that of reason and con- 
science. A teacher never loses any thing, by stopping to explain to 
her pupils the necessity and rectitude of ber requirements. Scholars 
can be made to understand the necessity of general rules, and the 
evils which a teacher always must encounter, if for the sake of in- 
dulging an individual pupil, the strictness and uniformity of such 
rules are relaxed. Pupils can be led to see the importance of often 
sacrificing personal wishes for the greater good of the whole, and be 
induced to do it cheerfully.” 


These are but very meagre extracts from the ‘* Account 
of the Internal Arrangements, &c.”’ of the school,—but the 
hints may serve to give some idea of the plan. The studies 
pursued are on an extended scale,—the pupils are arranged 
in three classes ; the following studies are required. 


“ Studies of the Primary Class. Reading, Writing, Spelling, and 
Composition. Introductory course in Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
and Natural History. First course in Geography. First course in 
Arithmetic. First book in Geometry, with Holbrook’s introductory 
work. First book of History. First course in Grammar. The 
fifteen first Chapters in Mental Philosophy. 

“ Studies of the Junior Class. Second course in Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, and Arithmetic. Ancient Geography. Ancient and Modern 
History, with Bostwick’s Charts. The 2d, 3d, and 4th books of 
Euclid’s Geometry. Comstock’s Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
Finish Mental Philosophy. Astronomy. Composition, (Reading, 
Writing, and Spelling, for all who are deficient.) 

“ Studies of the Senior Class. Review Mental Philosophy. The 
5th and 6th Books and the Supplements in Geometry. ‘The whole 
of Day’s Algebra. Paley’s Theology. Sullivan’s Political Class 
Book. Butler’s Analogy. Latin. Composition. 

“It is left optional with parents to decide whether the regular 
course is pursued or not. Those who enter the regular classes and 
pass a satisfactory examination, receive certificates of membership, 
and at the close they receive a testimonial of having completed with 
honor, the course of study in this Institution.” 
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SONG OF THE SPRING-SPIRIT. 


I come, I come, over land and sea, 
With a magic-wand and a smile of glee, 
A crown to take— 
The bright regalia, as frail as gay, 
From surly winter I’ll filch away, 
And his sceptre break. 


Over the breadth of his wide domain, 

T’ll loose the links of his icy chain, 
With a noiseless touch; 

The captive river shall wander free, 

The brook run leaping with babbling glee, 
From his yielding clutch. 


While the moody North his pinion sweeps 
Fitfully over the sparkling steeps 
Of drifted snow, 
With plastic fingers I form beneath, 
The secret germ of the floral wreath, 
For my own sweet brow. 


I come, I come, from the rosy bowers, 

Of my own sweet South, of the golden hours, 
On a radiant wing ; 

The marble forest—a giant’s hall, 

Beneath my breath like a dream shall fall, 
And verdure spring. 


I touch the clouds of the western sky, 

Softening the tints of their evening dye, 
There’s music—hear! 

The carol of birds is on the gale, 

Their thicket buds in the sunny vale, 
And the Rose is there. 


I come to gladden the earth and sky, 
Sickness’ and ages’ and childhood’s eye ; 
And faith, anew, 
Triumphs in hope that a spring shall bloom 
On the desert waste of a wintry tomb, 
Immortal too. Exiza. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LECTURES TO YounG LADIES, COMPRISING OUTLINES AND APPLICA- 
TIONS OF THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF FEMALE Epvucation. DELIV- 
ERED TO THE PUPILS OF TROY FEMALE SeminaRy. By Mrs. Almira H. 
Lincoln Phelps, Author of Familiar Lectures on Botany, §c. Boston: Car- 
ter, Hendee & Co. pp. 308. 


The author of the work before us, is the late Vice Principal of Mrs. Willard’s 
celebrated school at Troy. These distinguished ladies are sisters, and have long 
co-operated in efforts to promote female education. They have been remarkably 
successful; and we rejoice that though Mrs. Phelps has retired from the active 
duties of instruction, she is still active in imparting those suggestions, which her 
long experience in teaching, and her profound knowledge of its duties so well 
qualify her to impart. 

The present work is intended to unfold the nature and objects of female educa- 
tion. This is accomplished in a series of lectures, (twenty two,) written in a 
perspicuous, pleasing style, and treating of the various studies pursued in a well 
regulated school for young ladies. 

It is a novel thing for a lady to deliver courses of lectures in her school; yet 
this method of instructing the pupils in a large establishment is, on many ac- 
counts, an excellent one. It admits of anecdotes and illustrations which always 
interest young minds; and admonitory hints may be thrown in which, without 
seeming personal, will expose faults and follies it might be otherwise difficult 
to correct. It is an exceedingly nice point to reprove with effect, and at the 
same time to retain the hearts of those we censure; but by the way of lectures, 
when examples are given, those who feel their truth can make the application, and 
at the same time that they regret their faults, they are directed how to avoid or re- 
pair them. The following, from the chapter on ‘the different characters of Pu- 
pils”’ is a lesson which there is, unfortunately too much need of teaching. 


** Luxury has a most decidedly injurious effect upon our moral natures. Do you 
doubt this? Look into the history of nations and of individuals, and you will see 
them almost uniformly corrupted by luxury. The Romans were virtuous until en- 
riched by the spoils of vanquished nations. Our own ancestors, in the primitive 
rege and simplicity of the early days of our country, showed themselves capa- 

le of high and noble actions; their descendants enriched by trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, are, it is to be feared, degenerating from the lofty character which 
was exemplified in the fathers of the revolution, and in their unostentatious wives 
and sisters. And yet wealth does not, necessarily, corrupt the mind; when prop- 
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erly used, it furnishes the means of doing good to others; of assisting to promote 
the noble designs of such as possess vast benevolence, without the pecuniary 
means of carrying their plans into effect. It is by wealth that we can obtain the 
best means for our own improvement, in the purchase of valuable books, in visit- 
ing interesting works of nature and art, in gaining assistance from the talents and 
information of others, and in bestowing leisure for mental cultivation. 

But how do the class of pupils, of whom I am speaking, view the wealth which 
their parents are careful shall follow them to this retreat? How do they spend 
the money thus lavished upon them? Besides furnishing themselves on all common 
occasions with those eatables which are so injurious to health and consequently to 
mental energy, we see some descending even to bribe domestics, to purchase dain- 
ties, at times and in a manner forbidden by the rules of the institution? How 
are holidays spent by such a pupil? in writing letters to gladden the hearts of 
absent friends, in looking into the state of her wardrobe, and repairing such 
articles of dress, as may need it; in putting her room in order, in paying and re- 
ceiving the visits of an interesting and intelligent friend, in the perusal of instruc- 
tive books, or in anticipating some of the coming school exercises in order to be 
prompt in all her duties? ould that I might believe that thus all of you did 
spend the hours which are at your disposal; ut however unpleasant the thought, 
it aooeet be disguised that such seasons are very differently passed by the idle and 
careless. 

Should we enter the room of such a pupil on a Wednesday or Saturday after- 
noon, we should probably see her sitting by a basket of nuts, fruit, or confectiona- 
ry, her dress slatternly, her hair disordered, and the appearance of the room in 
perfect harmony with that of its mistress. Dismissing this disgusting picture, let 
us consider the effect of such sensual indulgence. Our young miss awakes in the 
morning with a head-ache, she goes to the breakfast-table with a loathing for sim- 
pler and wholesome food; when the bell rings for study, she sits down with a listless 
and vacant mind, opens a book, looks upon the page, and perhaps reads the words, 
but if she attempts to investigate a subject which requires any effort of mind, she 
feels herself inadequate to the task; at length she appears before her teacher with 
the degraded sense of her own mental inferiority, and stammers out an excuse 
about the head-ache, want of time, &c. We might follow the same pupil to the 
public examination, and see her exposing her ignorance to the chagrin of her 
friends, the mortification of her teacher, and her own confusion. 1 have already 
dwelt longer upon this character than I intended; much more might with truth be 
said to heighten its deformity, but I gladly turn from it. I am not willing to ad- 
mit, even to myself, that any one of you have sat for the picture so far delineated: 
but if any can see in it her own likeness, let me hope that she may be induced to 
throw aside these habits so injurious to mental improvement, and attempt to ren- 
der herself worthy of a dignified and honorable station in society. At the tender 
moment of parting with a daughter, to leave her among strangers, a father is very 
apt, as a last act of kindness, to bestow a liberal amount of pocket-money; and the 
mother and sisters often fee] themselves bound to show their affection by enclosing 


money in letters.” 


The following lesson is a most important one, and should be impressed as one of 
the first principles of education, on every female mind. 


“« How many females, who, in youth had cherished the expectation of filling a 
splendid station in life, have been reduced to the necessity of exerting their talents 
in order to gain a subsistence. You are all, probably, acquainted with such; you 
may perhaps have heard some of them mf that those trials, by throwing them upon 
their own resources, had developed the latent powers of their minds, and by di- 
vesting them of external advantages, had rendered them more intrinsically valua- 
ble. ‘Those of you, who now enjoy the light of prosperity, may have no fear that 
your situations will ever change; you —_ not conceive the possibility of suffering 
those reverses, which you have witnessed in others. But, riches are proverbially 
fleeting; a storm at sea may destroy the freighted vessel on which your parents 
depend for wealth; fire may consume their property ; the failures of others may 
involve them; the channels of trade may be diverted; manufacturing interests 
may decline, or landed estates may sink in value;—upon these, and a thousand 
other chances, does the uncertain tenure of worldly wealth depend. 
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Some of you may expect distinction on account of friends high in official sta- 
tions, but long before you are prepared to take an active part in life, they may 
have sunk into obscurity. In this country, of all others, the distinction which 
arises from puplic offices is the most transient and uncertain. We see a man 
holding the highest offices in the government; and his family courted and flattered 
on account of the power and influence which this gives him. We look again, and 
this same individual, by a change of public sentiment, or some new movement of 
the political machine, is deprived of his honors, his family are neglected and 
forgotten, while their pretended friends are bustling cant to pay their court 
to the rising fortunes of another, who becomes for his short hour ‘ lord of the as- 
cendant.’ 

How important, then, that all of you should provide yourselves with resources 
against a day of change!”’ 


The chapter on ‘* Private and Public Education’’ deserves particular attention. 
The opinion of Mrs. Phelps is candidly and fairly stated in favor of a public edu- 
cation. We should like to give the chapter for the consideration of mothers; 
but the book will, undoubtedly, be read by them, as it is calculated for the family 
circle as well as a manual for teachers. We have not room for the particular ex- 
positions of the studies to be pursued, and the manner recommended, and prefer, 
therefore, giving those passages which most strikingly illustrate the author’s prin- 
ciples and feelings respecting what may be termed the morale of education. The 
following sentiments are worthy of high praise;—they inculeate the true sphere of 
knowledge for woman—* to lead her in the path of duty, not out of it.” 


«¢ Our sex have been allowed to possess the faculty of imagination, and the 
affections of the heart, in a superior degree; but we have been thought deficient in 
reasoning powers. Now it is the reasoning faculty which distinguishes the hu- 
maa species from the brutes: if woman is in reality devoid of this noble faculty, 
then is she a kind of intermediate link between man and the brute creation—and 
the Christian religion, like the Mahometan, should have provided in a future state 
some middle region for this being, who is neither to be, like the brutes annihi- 
lated, nor like the nobler part of creation, entitled to a rank among superior in- 
telligencies. But it is unnecessary to urge any thing on this point: women have 
now little to complain of, with respect to liberality of feeling towards them, on 
the subject of education. Advantages are now placed before them; they may 
prove the strength of their reasoning powers, in the study of mathematics, of logic, 
and even metaphysics, without fear of reproach for attempting to pass the limits, 
which nature has assigned for the operations of their minds. It is for you, young 
ladies, who are here assembled, to prove by your own example, that knowledge 
is not to be a curse to your sex; that it is to lead them in the path of duty, not out 
of it; that it is to make them better daughters, wives, and mothers; better quali- 
fied for usefulness in every path within the sphere of female exertions. By being 
enabled to see more clearly the peculiar obligations which devolve upon you in 
your various relations, and to discern the boundary between your duties, and 
those of the other sex, shall it be that you will the more seek to pass that barrier, 
which the Almighty himself in the peculiarities of physical as well as mental con- 
stitution, has established between the sexes? You are not called upon to lead 
armics, to make and execute laws, and to preside over public safety. But you 
may be called upon to preside over the domestic circle, to regulate families by 
your wisdom, and to guide and enlighten the youthful mind:—in the proper per- 
formance of these duties, will you need all that clearness of reason, and solidity of 
judgment to which a thorough and well-conducted education — conduce. The 
object in all attempted improvements in female education, should not be to lead 
woman from her own proper sphere, but to qualify her for the better discharge of 
those duties which lie within it. It is for you to prove by meek and gentle man- 
ners, by your pious walk and conversation, that the daughters of Eve may eat of 
the tree of knowledge, without danger or sin. No law, divine or human, forbids 
that the female mind should seek to ‘penetrate the mysteries of science—and may 
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we not that the sad consequences of the disobedience of the first woman, will, 
in some degree, be averted from the earth, by enlightening the minds of her 


daughters ?”’ 


The last extract we can give, is the mental picture of the lovely and gifted Lu- 
cretia Maria Davidson. It speaks to the heart, and needs no comment. 


«* Lucretia Davidson, the lovely girl whose precocious powers have been the admi- 
ration of many, probably fell a victim to an extreme and morbid sensibility: many 
of you are aware that several years since, she was a member of this institution; 
some of you may remember her personally. She had, in her childhood, been in- 
dulged in her fondness for seclusion and solitary musings. Her education, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, had not been systematically and thoroughly pursued. 
On her entering the Seminary, she at once surprised us by the brilliancy and pa- 
thos of her compositions,—she evinced a most exquisite sense of the beautiful in 
the productions of her pencil; always giving to whatever she attempted to copy, 
certain peculiar and original touches which marked the liveliness of her concep- 
tions, and the power of her genius to embody those conceptions. But from studies 
which required calm and steady investigation, efforts of memory, judgment and 
consecutive thinking, her mind seemed to shrink. She had no confidence in her- 
self, and appeared to regard with dismay any requisitions of this nature. Even 
in Geography, which was one of her studies, she found a difficulty in preparin 
herself for recitations. At the approach of an examination, she was agonized wit 
the fear of disgracing her class > her appearance; and in order to calm her ap- 
prehensions, I had promised to ask her very few questions. When it came her 
turn to recite, instead of taking the subject next in order, which would have been 
an explanation of the ‘ geological structure of the globe,’ and which the poor 
trembling girl had never felt an interest in knowing, I asked her to give some ac- 
count of the peculiarities of the torrid zone. Miss Divina’ countenance bright- 
ened: she begun with the sweetest tones of voice to describe the vegetable won- 
ders of those regions, the spreading bananas, the lofty bamboo trees, forests ren- 
dered impenetrable by the luxuriancy of vegetation, and blooming with perennial 
verdure and beauty. She spoke of the mighty elephant, the hippopotamus, rolling 
his enormous bulk along the rivers of Africa, the fierce lions and tigers, poison- 
ous reptiles and ensnaring crocodiles, the great anaconda, winding his huge coils 
around his helpless victim; nor did she fail to describe that dreadful vampyre, 
which seeks the traveller in his hour of sleep and gluts itself with his blood. She 
then, with a new and kindling emotion, spoke of the brilliant fire-flies which illu- 
minate those regions in the night as with a mass of liquid light, of the bounding 
antelope, and of the beautiful gazelle, whose brilliant and fascinating eyes are the 
admiration of the beholder. 

So vivid in my mind is the recollection of her animated and enthusiastic manner 
at that time, the bright flashing of her dark eye, and the glow of her brilliant com- 

lexion, that the conception appears like reality, and it seems as if she now stood 
fore me, the living image of youthful genius and sensibility.” 


** ] have introduced the character of this young lady to show you the great im- 
e of early mental discipline; for, lovely as genius and sensibility may be, 
in order to be useful, in order to be fitted for life, they must be sustained by the 
other mental powers. We see the evils of suffering any one department of mind 
to usurp unlimited power over the other. If one could not be a fine writer, without 
becoming unfit for the duties of life; if talents were necessarily connected with 
eccentricities, I would at once warn all my sex from attempting to acquire these 
dangerous gifts; but I trust it is unnecessary for me to point out the many ladies 
who at this time hold an important standing in the literary world, and are yet 
among the most active supporters of social and religious institutions, who are 
catelly distinguished for domestic virtues as for high mental endowments.”’ 


The samples we have shown will be a better recommendation of the work, than 
would any assurance of its excellence. It is really and truly what it professes to 


be, a guide in the intellectual education of woman, and will, we have no doubt, 
become a standard work in our schools and families. Another volume, unfolding 
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more particularly, the moral and domestic duties of females, is in preparation; 
and we trust the success of this volume will encourage Mrs. Phelps to engage 
speedily in the publication of the other. 


THE or HeEattu, Beauty, AND Fasui1on—ZJncluding the com- 
forts of dress and the decorations of the neck: also the treatment of the Dis- 
colorations of the Skin—Corns— Eruptions—Spots—Pimples—Scorbutic or 
Spongy Gums— Tainted Breath—Tooth-aches—Carious or Decayed Teeth— 
Warts— Whitlows—Prevention of Baldness, Grey Hair, &c,—with Direc- 
tions for the use of the most safe and salutary Cosmetics, Perfumes, Essences, 
Simple Waters, Depilatories, and other Preparations to remove superfluous 
Hair, Tan, Excresences, §c,—aud a variety of Recipes for the Dressing 
Room of both sexes. Roston: Allen & Ticknor. pp. 204. 


The title page sets forth the character of the book. It needs, therefore, no com- 
ment, except the remark, that the maaner of treating the various subjects is candid 
and sensible. There is no pretension to any marvellous metamorphoses being 
wrought by the power of the recipes. Each composition and its probable effect is 
carefully noted; and if any lady wishes to try the efficacy of lotion or potion in 
reference to the improvement of personal appearance, we recommend her to exam- 
ine this book. It will certainly be more safe, and we believe far more beneficial 
than the patent nostrums. 


REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL CULTIVATION UPON HEALTH. 
By Amariah Brigham. Hartford: F. J. Huntingdon. pp. 116. 


The work before us is deserving of attention on several accounts. The writer, 
it is evident, has examined and thought for himself, and he has had the boldness to 
set down what he conceives to be the truth, without diluting it to such a consis- 
tency as the present fashionable modes of education might make agreeable to his 
readers. The following dose will not be very palateable to the baby-book authors 
of our Jand:— 


** Instructors of youth, and authors of books for children, would do well to ac- 
quaint themselves with human Anatomy and Physiology, before they undertake to 
cultivate and discipline the mind. The neglect of these sciences on their part, is a 
most lamentable evil. If they had beei understood, I am eonfident that innumera- 
ble books for children, which have been highly praised, and esteemed very useful, 
would never have been published; books, which instead of being blessings to com- 
munity, have, I fear, done incalculable injury.” 

** As reference has just been made to books for children, it seems a fitting oppor- 
tunity here to enlarge a little upon this topic. They are then, excessively abun- 
dant. Some are announced as purposely prepared, ‘‘ for children from two to 
three years old.”? Many are for the week-day infant school; some for the ‘‘ Sab- 
bath infant school;”? some to teach children History and Geography; others to 
instruct them in Geometry, Theology, and oe eZ The ** Child’s,”’ ** The 
Girl’s,”” “* The Boy’s’”’ Book, have multiplied on almost all subjects, until they have 
become nuisances. Where is the proof that they have ever benefitted a single child? 
Do the youth now, of the age of 15, who have used such books most of their lives, 
who committed to memory innumerable truths, and were taught to reason when at 
the age of 3 or 4, possess more active and independent minds, than their parents 
possessed at the same age? Does their mental power now, show the good effect 
of their early and extraordinary culture? Do not the numerous slender, delicate, 
and pale-faced youths who are seen in our colleges, and in boarding-schools for 
girls, exhibit the bad effects of this system? I ask again, where is any evidence 
that books, put into the hands of children before the age of 7 or 8, are of any last- 
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ing benefit, either to the body or the mind? I have shown that they may do im- 
mense injury.” 


The early course of training recommended by Mr. Brigham, has one excellence: 
it will be agreeable to children ;—and if parents can permit their little charge to 
range abroad without danger, there is no doubt but the Book of Nature will be for 
them better than picture books. In the country this may be done,—it is done,— 
and the strongest and best disciplined minds the world has ever produced, have 
been thus cultivated. 


‘* I beseech parents, therefore, to pause before they attempt to make prodigies of 
their own children. Though they may not destroy them, by the measures they 
adopt to effect this purpose, yet they will surely enfeeble their bodies, and greatly 
dispose them to nervous affections. Early mental excitement will serve only to 
bring forth beautiful but aa flowers, which are destined soon to wither 
away, without producing fruit. 

Let parents not lament, because their own children do not exhibit ripe we: 
active powers of mind in early life, or because, compared with some other chil- 
dren they are deficient in knowledge that is derived from books. Let them rather 
rejoice if their children reach the age of six or seven with well-formed bodies, good 
health, and no vicious tendencies, though they be at the same time ignorant of every 
letter of the alphabet. If they are in this condition, it is not to be inferred that 
their minds are inferior to those of children who have been constantly instructed at 
school. It is a great mistake to suppose that children acquire no knowledge while 
engaged in voluntary play and amusements. 

hey thus do acquire knowledge as important as is ever acquired at school, and 
acquire it with equal rapidity. Many think that the child who has spent the day 
in constructing his little dam, and his mill, in the brook, or the stream that runs 
in the gutter; or in rearing his house of clods or of snow, or in making himself a 
sled or cart,—has been but idle, and deserves censure for a waste of his time, and 
a failure to learn any thing. But this is a great error of judgment; for, while he 
has thus followed the dictates of nature, both his mind and body have been active, 
and thereby improved. ‘To him, any thing which he sees and hears and feels, is 
new, and nature teaches him to examine the causes of his various sensations, and 
of the phenomena which he witnesses. For him, the Book of Nature is the best 
book,—and if he is permitted to go forth among the wonders of creation, he will 
gather instruction by the eye, the ear, and by all his senses. 

He is for a while just as ignorant that stones are hard, that snow will melt, that 
ice is cold, that a fall from the tree will hurt him, and a thousand other common 
facts, as he is of a “‘ parallelogram,” or a “‘ perimeter,” or the “ diameter of the 
sun,”’ or the ‘ pericarpium of flowers,’’—or of many other similar things, which 
are by some thought important for infants to know. If his time is constantly 
occupied in learning the last, he will grow up ignorant of many common truths, and 
fail in the best of all learning, common sense.’ 


The following course is recommended for the first ten years:— 


** The course to be adopted with children for the first ten years of life, is neither 
to press or torment them; but by plays, exercise of the body, entire liberty wisely 
regulated, and good nourishment to effect the salutary and’ progressive develope- 
ment of the Physical, Moral and Intellectual faculties, and by continual amusement 
and freedom from chagrin, (which injures the temper of children,) they will arrive 
at the tenth year without suspecting that they have been made to learn any thing; 
they have not distinguished between study and recreation; they have learned all 
they know freely, voluntarily and always in play. The advantages obtained by 
this course, are good health, grace, agility, gaiety and happiness; a character 
oe and eee a memory properly exercised; a sound judgment, and a cul- 

vated mind. 


We hope this book will be read by parents and instructors ;—it contains much 
that ought to be impressed on the minds of all who have influence in educating the 
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young. The maxims are plainly laid down, and the examples vividly expressed. 
This last particular we cordially approve; ‘‘ the bane and antidote are both before 
you,”’—and the reasoning is plain as it is bold. 

Among other novelties, Mr. B. maintains that dyspepsia is a disease of the brain, 
instead of the stomach, and he has plenty of proofs in support of his theory. Cer- 
tainly the reasons he gives are plausible, and well worthy the attention of all who 
suffer from that disease. 


PENDLETON’s ENGRAVINGS. There has lately been issued from this popular 
establishment, a lithographic likeness of the late Dr. Gaspar Spurzheim;—it was 
copied from Fisher’s celebrated picture. The lithograph is finely executed, and 
is a striking likeness of the distinguished man it represents. We think it must, in 
our community, be highly prized and eagerly sought afier. 


ParRLEY’s MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN AND Youtu. Boston: Lilly, Wait & Co. 

Education, and the means by which it may most effectually and beneficially be 
extended to every child in our land, are our darling themes—and we are glad to 
see a publication which promises such aid in the good cause. The work, judging 
fgyom the specimen number, will be useful and attractive; its pretty pictures will 
gain the hearts of children, and its low price will place it within the reach of 
almost every family. 


LitTELL’s Museum oF Forxgicn LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART: Phil- 

adelphia. Vol. XXII. 

This Journal has been so long known and its character so highly estimated by 
the reading public, that any new recommendation seems almost superfluous. But 
in the present day of improvements and novelties, it may not be amiss to state that 
the Museum keeps pace with the general current. Since the beginning of the 
present year, its size has been enlarged. It will contain two thousand pages, double 
columns, closely printed, (equal to 4000 pages of the English editions,) a year. 
The selections are made from all the best British Periodicals, and the refined taste 
and correct judgment of Mr. Littell is fully evidenced in the character of the selec- 
tions. The plates are finely executed, and the work is, altogether, one of rare ex- 
cellence, combining all the strength and beauty of British periodical literature, 
which can be interesting and instructive to an American reader. Our readers will 
be pleased to find that some of the best writers in these journals are among their 
own sex. Mrs. Hemans’ genius is universally known; and we hope the superior 
talents of Miss Martineau will soon be as widely and justly appreciated. 


The notice of Mrs. Child’s Ladies’ Library, ** Good Wives,’’ was unavoidably 
postponed till next month. ‘A Friend” is sincerely thanked for the favor. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR APRIL, 1838. 


Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston— 
; Lectures to Young Ladies, comprising outlines and applications of the different 
; . branches of Female Education. For the use of female schools, and private libra- 
4 ries. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln Phelps; author of Familiar Lectures on Bot- 
any, &c. 


Allen & Ticknor. Boston— 

The Toilette of Beauty, Health and Fashion. 

Easy Lessons in Learning Erench. pp. 104. 

Scientific Tracts, designed for instruction and amusement. 


Lincoln & Edmands. Boston— 

Ps tt Exercises in English composition. By Richard G. Parker. Third 
tion. 

1 Peabody & Co. New York— 
The American Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Individuals. By S. L. Knapp. 


e 


- 4. i. Maltby. New Haven, Conn.— 
R Eighteen Maxims on Neatness and Order. By Theresa Tidy. ‘pp. 96. 
: (The neat appearance of this little book is in perfect keeping with its title, and 
will doubtless recommend it to all tidy mammas as a pretty present for their 
daughters.) 

Advancement of Female Education: or a Series of Addresses in favor of estab- 
lishing at Athens in Greece, a Female Seminary, especially designed to instruct 
Female Teachers. By Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. 


Russell, Odiorne §& Co. Boston— 
Loves of the Poets. Memoirs of Homer. Celebrated in the writings of the Po- 
ets. By Mrs. Jameson, Authoress of the Ennuyee, &c. 


Hilliard, Gray §& Co. Boston— 
First Steps to the Study of History. By L. Peabody. 


Marsh, Capen §& Lyon. Boston—_ 
Spurzheim on Education. Second edition. ‘ 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The packet and other articles containing a * Win- 
ter Day’s Ramble ”’ from our highly esteemed correspondent has reached us. 

The** Ramble ”’ in our next. 

** The Child on the Beach ” is most cordially welcome. 

‘*Happiness ”’ and “‘ Independence” are very good words, but bad subjects for 
essays, in which a young writer attempts to show his parts. 

* Lizette ” is under consideration. 

**Hints from a Note Book”? &c.—M. A. H. are accepted. 

We shall give Mrs. Willard’s ‘* Appeal ”’ in our next, and have little doubt the 
subject will be received with deep sympathy by our readers. 

ther communications are on kona which we have not yet examined. 
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In-dian rose, - so-- soft - ly red, As 
If in com -ing here It lost the radi-ance 
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of the south, And caught ashade of fear. 
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They were so 


beau - ti - ful this morn— 
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~ ly’s graceful wand - - - - Hung with small bells - as 
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del-i-cate Asfrom a fai- ry’s hand. The 
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2. But where is now the snowy white, 
And where the tender red?, 
_ How heavy over each dry stalk, 4 
_ _ Droops every languid head! 
. They are not worth my keeping now— 
; She flung them on the ground— 
Some strewed the earth, and some the wind 
Went scattering idly round. 


3. She then thought of those flowers no more, 

But oft, in after years, | 

When the young cheek was somewhat pale 
The eyes were dim with tears— 

Then she recalled the faded wreath 
Of other happier hours, 

And felt life’s hope and joy had been 
But only Hothouse Flowers. 
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